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EVERETT IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION (1775 — 1783) 


(Then the South Precinct of Malden) 


by Julia Rich Hogan 





Early in the morning of April 19, 1775, the inhabi- рз 
tants of Everett (then the South Precinct of Malden) Capt. Blaney House, built before 1693 — site of present Partridge 
were awakened by the persistent far-away peal of church Terrace — sold by him in 1818. 
bells. Those living along the waterfront heard the urgent 
clap-clap of horses’ hoofs and the muffled, anquished 
cry, “The Regulars are Coming”. They threw open their 
windows, only to see the disappearing form of the crier, 
mounted on his horse, speeding off in the direction of 
Medford, the winds echoing his frightening message. 


Capt. Benjamin Blaney was asleep in his homestead 
located on what is now Partridge Terrace, on land which 
ran south across the present Chelsea Street and the now 
Revere Beach Parkway, down to the water where he own- 
ed a wharf. He leaped from his bed, hastily donned his 
military coat and boots and ran out into the lane. He did з ній 
not know exactly what the rider’s words meant, but he The staircase (left) and the parlor (right) in Captain Blaney House, 
felt it was something dire. He hurried to the grounds of 
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the South Meeting House, the meeting place for all inhab- 
itants, located where Broadway now meets High Street. 
It had been given to the South Precinct by Jonathan Sar- 
geant for “the erection of a meeting house. . . in the 
Congregational way ...”, and had served as such since 
1730. 

All of Capt. Blaney’s childhood had been spent ina military 
atmosphere. He was born in the South Precinct on July 24, 
1738, the son of Capt. Benjamin Blaney, who had come to this 
area from Lynn about 1724 and had served in the French 
and Indian War. The father died in 1750 when the son 
was only twelve years old but already imbued with know- 
ledge of training bands and militia, Each day he passed 
by the flag of the first military company of Malden which 
hung on the wall of the homestead, It was of a deep red 
background upon which was mounted a sword held by a 
naked arm. It was a constant reminder of the military 
heritage of his family, a heritage which he was not long 
in following. At the age of twenty-seven, in 1765, he 
was an ensign in the Militia Company of Malden. 


At the corner of the lane he met his neighborhood 
militiaman, Daniel Waters, and at the present Everett 
Square they were joined by David Bucknam, Ebenezer 
Paine, Stephen Paine, Jr., and Nehemiah Oaks (Oakes). 
Together they traveled to the top of the hill where they 
were joined by Ezra, Jacob and Silas Sargeant. At the 
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The kitchen of the Captain Blaney House, 


South Meeting House they waited for Amos Shute who 
had to come from what is now Glendale Square, and 
soon Naler Hatch, Jr. arrived. He lived where the Wood- 
lawn Cemetery is now located. Robert Burditt and Ben- 
jamin Sprague, Jr. came into sight and, last of all, young 
Winslow Sargeant arrived, his drum swinging from side 
to side as he sped to join the group. By the time they 
were all assembled, there was a large crowd of women 
and children standing by; wives, sons and daughters of 
these militiamen, who felt that no matter what the day 
held for their husbands and fathers, they wanted to be 
nearby. 


Capt. Blaney assembled them in marching order. Win- 
slow Sargeant slowly commenced to beat the drum, in- 
creasing the tempo as the unit stepped forward, their des- 
tination the training field in the North Precinct (Malden) 
near the present square, women and children tagging a- 
long. This was the agreed meeting place in the event of 
an alarm. Their hearts were heavy as they marched. They 
did not know what lay ahead, or whether they would 
ever return to their homes. 


These militiamen were a hardy, determined and brave 
group of men. They were part of a community (the South 
Precinct) which had fought stubbornly for years for sep- 
aration from Malden. They had not yet achieved total 
separation, but they had fostered a precinct and support- 
ed it, both financially and politically. They had violently 
disagreed with location of the new Meeting House in the 
North Precinct, and now had their own in a convenient 
location, with their own minister in their own small com- 
munity. They were, indeed, rugged individualists. 


As they marched along their thoughts turned to the 
possible reason for the alarm. They thought of the Brit- 
ish quartered just six miles south in Boston. They recal- 
led the debilitating acts Britain had levied against the col- 
onies, and the British men-of-war sent here to back up 
those acts. They recalled how the taxes had been levied 
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Old Parsonage of South Parish (Everett) — Site; Main Street, just 
south of Prescott — Built before 1741. Residence of South Par- 
ish Revolutionary War minister, Rev. Eliakim Willis, a Harvard 
graduate, 


against them, payable in gold and silver, of which they 
had none, on all legal documents: glass, paint, paper, and 
most of all, on tea. They remembered the searches of 
premises without warrants, and how in 1770 Britain sent 
over 10,000 regulars, many of them to Boston, and then 
suspended the Massachusetts Legislature. 


They dwelt, with some pride, on the fact they had ig- 
nored these Acts and the Proclamations and that they 
had personally joined in the boycott of all British man- 
ufactured goods. They remembered, with horror, the 
Boston Massacre of 1770, and, with glee, the dumping of 
British tea into Boston Harbor, They knew they had sup- 
ported their Representatives of the South Precinct on the 
Committee of Correspondence in their effort to encour- 
age Boston to hold out against the British, and they knew 
these Representatives, Capt. Jonathan Oaks, David Sar- 
geant, and Amos Shute had helped with the report on 
this matter, and the militiamen perused over the words 
of this committee: 


“It is with the utmost satisfaction... we have observed 
your endeavors to suppress all appearances of tyranny 

and oppression and to maintain the just rights and priv- 
ileges of a distressed people... that you have not been 
intimidated . . . we give you our thanks for all the salutary 
measures you have adopted for the common safety... 
and may the great yoke of tyranny be entirely broken . . ? 


As they neared the appointed meeting place they pon- 
dered on the fact that as late as 1773 they had considered 
themselves loyal subjects of Great Britain and had sought 
redress of grievances and not independence. But they 
thought of the Edict issued by the British which closed 
the Port of Boston, forbade all goods to be carried by 


water into Boston, and how this had affected their own 
Penny Ferry, in that it could not carry the lumber and 
produce to Boston which had helped the economy of the 
South Precinct. They had seen the town meetings restrict- 
ed and permitted but once a year (the usual was four). 


They remembered that they had had but two purposes: 
the first to help the people of Boston, and the second to 
prepare for their own defense. They recalled they had 
helped the people of Boston by sending them two loads 
of wood, one pair of women’s shoes and one ton of hay, 
and how in defense they had established two lists of mil- 
itary men, the first under Capt. Blaney, and the second 
consisting of the alarm list which included all others. They 
had signed an agreement respecting their obedience to of- 
ficers, and had seen the enrolled militia of the whole town 
rise to approximately three hundred men. 


As they listened to the sound of their own footsteps 
and to the drum of Winslow Sargeant, they thought of 
the history of their own militia company and how in Feb- 
ruary, 1775 they had been called together once a week 
for military discipline and then twice a week in March. 
They had seen the military age set first at sixteen to fifty 
years, and then raised to sixty. They had helped take an 
inventory of all weapons and powder in the town, and 
they had obeyed an order that each one would be re- 


quired to train one half day every week, for which they 
were paid | shilling for each muster that lasted three 
hours, 


All these things, and more, the militiamen thought 
of on their march to the North Precinct. They knew 
they must put aside the pride they had in their own pre- 
cinct and in the fact that most of the leaders of the mil- 
itia, as well as the leaders of the whole town, were inhab- 
itants of the South Precinct. They must join and fuse 
that pride with the pride of the militiamen of the North 
Precinct who were presently to join them ina common 
destiny. As they arrived, and were joined by the North 
Precinct Militiamen, they were informed that the British 
regulars were on their way to Concord to capture the 
stores of ammunition located there. Their Official Orders 
were 


“To go to Watertown by order of Col. Gardner and 
from there to Resist the Ministeral troops, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Benjamin Blaney.” 


These were the Minutemen of the South Precinct who 
marched that April day: 


Benjamin Blaney, Capt. 
Nehemiah Oaks, “Serjant” 
Amos Shute, “Serjant” 
Winslow Sargeant, Drummer 


David Bucknam 
Robert Burditt 

Naler Hatch, Jr. 
Ebenezer Paine 
Stephen Paine, Jr. 
Ezra Sargeant 

Jacob Sargeant 

Silas Sargeant 
Benjamin Sprague, Jr. 
Daniel Waters 


Seventy-five men marched that day, and it must be 
remembered that at that time the total unit included 
men from what is now Everett, Malden and Melrose, and 
that the area that was Malden ran to the bounds of Stone- 
ham and Reading. 


Col. Gardner took charge of the militia at Kettell’s 
Tavern, which was located near the present corner of Sa- 
lem and Main Streets, in Malden. They marched to Med- 
ford and then into Arlington (then Menotomy). By that 
time the action was finished at Concord and Lexington 
and the British troops were returning, the farmers along 
the road harassing them at every step. Near the then Med- 
ford and Lexington roads, the Malden militia came upon 
a provision train going to the relief of the returning Brit- 
ish. They captured the wagon train taking several prison- 
ers. On the way back the Malden Company crossed the 
foot of Winter and Prospect Hills. 
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The British retreat from Concord, April 19, 1775. The British were continuously fired upon from ambush by the Minutemen 
as they fled back to Boston from the defeat at Concord Bridge. Some were captured by the North and South Malden militia, 





Most of the Malden Company returned the same night, 
others the next day. Daniel Waters, David Bucknam and 
Stephen Paine, Jr., of the South Precinct, went twenty 
miles, the balance thirty-four. For this they were paid one 
day’s remuneration. They were not paid until Feb. 7, 1777, 
and then Capt. Blaney received 4 shillings 4 p; the sar- 
geants one shilling 8 p.; the drummer one shilling 6 p.; and 
the privates one shilling 4 p. 


After Lexington and Concord, the area that is Everett 
became a most important place to the defense of Malden, 
and northward. Concern for the safety of the inhabitants 
was great. They did not know whether the British, who 
had floating batteries roaming in the Mystic River, might 
cross that river and attempt a landing here. The people be- 
came very defense minded, and most of the items in the 
Town Records dealt with that defense. 


The area that is now Everett was separated then, as it is 
now, on the south from Charlestown by the Mystic River. 
Malden River formed the western boundary; the North Par- 
ish (Malden) the northern; and the eastern boundary was 
formed by Winnisimmet (Chelsea) and the Island End Riv- 
er. There was no land connection between Charlestown 
and our shore. There was, however, direct access to Charles- 
town via the Penny Ferry, and this ferry became an impor- 
tant link of communication and transportation during the 
Revolution. 


The ferry was a scow-type vessel, similar to a barge, e- 
quipped with oars, capable of carrying sails. It could ac- 
commodate animals and humans, and was utilized to car- 
ry soldiers and their equipment. There was a fee to ride 
the ferry of two pence for a single person and a penny each 
for more than one person. Transportation of a man and 
horse cost 7 pence. 


The starting point of the ferry on the Charlestown side 
was at the Neck, approximately where the Schrafft’s Choc- 
olate Plant stands, Its landing place on the Everett side 
was a strip of land called then “Ferry Island’, which later 
became White Island. It no longer exists, but was located 
in the marshland on what is now the westerly side of the 
present Alford Street. The Penny Ferry House was also in 
that location, as were mechanical facilities. The ferry and 
the ferryhouse were reached via a road called appropriate- 
ly, “The Road to the Penny Ferry”, which ran approxi- 
mately where Bow Street runs today except that it bore 
slightly left in the direction of what is now School Street. 
The Malden Bridge replaced the ferryways after the Rev- 
olution in 1788. It remained the property of Charlestown 
until the late 1800’s when Charlestown was absorbed by 
Boston. 

To the same degree that the Penny Ferry and its ways 
were important as a link of communication to our settle- 
ment from Charlestown and Boston, Beacham’s Point be- 


came important as our first line of defense. It was the 
most southerly point in the South Precinct. It early car- 
ried the name of Wormwood Point, then Sweetser’s Point, 
but at the Revolution was called Beacham’s Point for 
John Beacham, an early settler there. 





Beacham Point as it looked in 1775. Mansion called Van Voorhis 
after 1818, Farm then purchased from Estate of John Beacham 
for whom Beacham’s Point was named, 


The road to the Point is that street now called Beacham 
Street. It was then “two poles wide”, and ran easterly from 
the present Bow Street, straight for a short distance, and 
then took a southerly dip down to the Mystic River where 
the Island End River joined the Mystic. There was a wharf 
and landing place there. Much commerce traveled by boat 
from this wharf to Charlestown, Boston, and beyond. The 


location of Beacham’s Point today is in back of the land 
owned by Marquette Cement Company and probably 
just south of their silo, It must be remembered that in 
1775 this area was marshland, which has since been filled 
in, and, therefore, the bank was further inland than it is 
now. 


To Beacham’s Point, on the day of the Lexington Al- 
arm, Naler Hatch was sent, with a company of men. They 
dug in and built earthworks and fortifications, with or- 
ders on April 24, 1775, not to fire unless fired upon, but 
this order was presently rescinded and he was told to use 
his own judgment as to firepower. On April 28th, Hatch 
was appointed Captain of this company and he and Capt. 
Blaney were two of the persons chosen to appoint suitable 
men to this company, called the “home guard”. This 
guard consisted of twelve men who were paid $6.00 per 
month for their services, and they remained at Beacham’s 
Point for eight months, until the British evacuated Bos- 
ton. These were the South Precinct men who served there 
with Capt. Naler Hatch: 


Joseph Baldwin 
Nathan Bucknam 
Nathan Burditt 
Robert Burditt 
Samuel Burditt 

John Hatch 

Naler Hatch, Jr., fifer 


Daniel Knower 

James Nichols 

James Paine 

Josiah Paine 

Stephen Paine, Jr. 

Amos Sargeant 

Phineas Sargeant 

Silas Sargeant 

Solomon Sargeant 

Thomas Wheeler 

Joel Whittemore 

While Hatch and his company were busy readying the 

seacoast for defense, the Town of Malden became involv- 
ed with Winnisimmet (Chelsea) in a common effort to pro- 
tect the seacoast. Capt. Blaney and Ezra Sargeant of the 
South Precinct were on a Committee which initiated a re- 
quest to the Chief Committee of Safety at Boston for as- 
sistance in defending the seacoast of both towns. In res- 
ponse to their request it was decided that all livestock had 
to be removed from Noddles and Hog Island (East Boston) 
and Snake Island off the coast of Winthrop, to keep the 
livestock out of the hands of the British. Medford, Mal- 
den, Chelsea and Lynn were involved in this action, and 
Capt. Blaney’s militia company took part in it, along with 
Capt. Samuel Sprague’s Company of Chelsea. This result- 
ed in what has been called the “Battle of Chelsea Creek’, 


The action took place on May 27, 1775. The British 
fleet was in Boston Harbor, and the army in Boston. Col. 


John Stark was sent to Chelsea with three hundred men. 
His route was across what is now Everett from Medford 
and into Chelsea via the Old County Road. 


Hog Island was inhabited at that time. Six horses, 
twenty-seven horned cattle and 411 sheep were removed 
by our forces, In the removal, the forces were fired upon 
by a British armed schooner which followed them up the 
Chelsea River into Chelsea Creek together with a sloop 
and barges. Our troops were stationed “at the mills”, now 
parallel with the Revere Beach Parkway between Chelsea 
and Revere, and there the British were stopped from land- 
ing by water, our men firing from the marshes at the 
British schooner, which eventually grounded and later 
was pillaged. Gen. Israel Putnam was sent in with troops 
to help Gen, Stark, and both Generals marched back 
through Everett with their troops, taking the Penny Ferry 
across to Charlestown. These were the words recorded by 
Col. Nixon who participated in that engagement: “Left 
Winnisimmet Ferry about ye middle of ye forenoon and 
came to Chelsea about two in afternoon, Received orders 
to march and came to Cambridge by way of Penny Ferry.” 

When Capt. Blaney’s Militia Company returned home 
after this engagement, and told the story of their encount- 
er with the British, the inhabitants became more aware than 
ever of the necessity of providing for their own defense. 
On June 8, 1775 it was voted that some part of the town’s 


stock of powder be made up into cartridges for the cannon, 
to be used “upon necessity”, and on June 16th (the day 
before the battle of Bunker Hill) it was voted that Capt. 
Daniel Waters (of the South Precinct) be advised immedi- 
ately to prepare the cannon in this town for its use. He 
was assisted by Ezra Sargeant, also of the South. 
Meanwhile, preparations for defense of the seacoast of 
the South Precinct were great. Capt. Naler Hatch and his 
company had been temporarily separated from their Reg- 
iment for the defense of their home town. His Regiment 
was under the command of Col. Gardner, and all except 
Hatch’s Company were at Prospect Hill. On the Eve of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, Hatch and his company were well en- 
trenched at Beacham’s Point, called also Beacham Station, 
the purpose being to protect the river-bank there from 
a possible British landing. The soldiers occupied houses al- 
ready standing on the Point whose owners had turned 
them over to them and temporarily moved northward to 
avoid possible danger. One of these homes was that of 
John Nichols, Jr. Holes were made in these buildings and 
the cannon mounted. During the cold Spring one house 
was torn down for firewood. The inhabitants of the area 
kept the soldiers supplied with food, and the town kept 
them supplied with clothing. The storage of cloth by in- 
habitants was forbidden because it was needed for the 
soldiers, There are items in the town records indicating 
offenders were prosecuted. 


In June of 1775, the British decided it would be ad- 
vantageous to command the Heights of Charlestown. The 
Americans heard of this plan and decided to thwart it. On 
the 16th of June, an American force was sent up on the 
hill to build fortifications. They worked through the night 
of the 16th and into the morning of the 17th. Capt. Hatch 
could see all of this action from his vantage point across 
the river. He knew that his force was insufficient to pro- 
tect our coast, and on the morning of the 17th of June his 
company was joined by that of Capt. Blaney. 


The Militia Company of Capt. Blaney hurriedly dug in 
and built earthworks and fortifications, their explicit job 
to guard the Penny Ferry Road. Their earthworks were 
west of Capt. Hatch’s, near the present westerly corner of 
Mystic Street. They, too, occupied houses in the area, One 
was the Lynde (or Sweetser) house. Another was the Flagg 
house, also known as the Sprague house, which had been 
a house of entertainment Flagg (later Sprague) House on Bow 
to accommodate travelers St, Within Capt, Blaney’s fortifica- 
coming to our shore via tions, Hit by British cannonball. 
the Penny Ferry This : С 
house stood next to the 
ferry. Capt. Blaney also 
prepared the houses by 
placing cannon in a spot 
which his company made 
for that purpose, quart- 
ering his militia in the 
houses and barns there. 





In the meantime, the British, informed of the action 
of the Americans in fortifying Charlestown Hill, started 
their preparations to stop the Americans. Both actions 
resulted in the Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775. 
General Gates later wrote of this action: “Rebels raising 
a battery on the heights of the peninsula of Charlestown 
against Boston, Soon six guns were mounted. We made 
plans to drive them off. We landed on the peninsula op- 
posite under protection of ships of war, armed vessels 
and boats,” 


Between twelve and one o’clock on the 17th of June, 
1775, Capts, Naler Hatch and Benjamin Blaney, and 
their companies, watching from the opposite shore, saw 
the vessels of the British turning the bend in the Mystic 
River and approaching Charlestown on its northeasterly 
side. This was part of the total British force that attacked 
Charlestown on June 17, The day was very clear, and 
they could see a number of boats and barges filled with 
British regulars, and on these vessels the scarlet coats of 
the British soldiers shone in the sunlight. At the same 
time, the troops on our side were horrified to see several 
inhabitants of this area attempt to cross the Mystic to go 
to the aid of the American troops in Charlestown, One 
of these was named Sprague, from the South Precinct, 
who yelled at others on our shore to follow. (there were 
a great many inhabitants on our shore, including the Rev. 


Peter Thacher of the North Precinct). Suddenly, there 
were shots at the people crossing, from one of the British 
barges in the river, one shot landing on our bank, 


Our troops watched, with the inhabitants, as the Brit- 
ish landed at Moreton’s (Moreton’s Island), in the Mystic 
a little east of where Hatch was stationed. One brigade 
waited on this landing while another joined them from 
Boston, and they proceeded toward Bunker Hill. Suddenly 
pillars of smoke and fire arose from Charlestown — the 
town had been set on fire! The troops on our bank tem- 
porarily lost sight of the happenings, but soon the wind 
shifted carrying the smoke away, and when it did our men 
had very little hope that Charlestown could survive since 
it was a blazing inferno. They watched the British regulars 
climb the hill, only to be driven back once in disorder to 
the landing place at Moreton’s, and they observed officers 
of the British forces running down to them and pushing 
them forward with their swords. The British ship “Falcon? 
was moored just off Moreton’s Point, and other ships 
and barges were moored along the shores of the Mystic 
River. 

We all know how the battle ended — after a gallant 
stand the Americans retreated to Prospect Hill with their 
dead and their wounded. Imagine the consternation and 
fright of our soldiers and inhabitants on this side who 
watched and saw Charlestown practically destroyed. Sud- 
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British warship of the Revolution, 


denly their consternation and fright was changed to con- 
cern by another problem which presented itself. While 
the battle continued, people in droves crossed the Mystic 
by whatever means were available — boats, rafts, any ves- 
sel — some even swam across. They watched with our 
people, and afterward some remained in our precinct 
while others went to the North. 


The fortifications at Beacham’s Point and at Penny 
Ferry remained intact even though British floating batter- 
ies in the Mystic fired upon them, A house at Beacham’s 
Point was destroyed by cannon fire from the Charlestown 
side, Capt. Hatch did not panic, but cooly commanded 
his company. He felt a great depth of sadness. His own 
Regiment — the 37th under Col. Gardner — was in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. He did not know then how they had 
fared in the battle. He was later to learn that some were 
killed, including the Commander, Col. Gardner. This Reg- 
iment was then taken over by Lt. Col. William Bond. 

After the Battle, the British placed a picket guard at 
Moulton’s Point and one on the old ferry. Several “pieces 
of cannon” were brought from Newburyport for our de- 
fense. The summer that followed the battle was destined 
to be a “long, hot summer” for the men entrenched at 
Beacham’s Point and the Penny Ferry Road, and for our 
inhabitants who chose to remain in our Precinct and wait 
it out. 
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They were very vulnerable during that summer, with a 
British cannon pointed their way from across the river, and 
British ships in the Mystic. They were bombarded several 
times. The greatest danger was from the batteries roaming 
up and down the Mystic. The refugees became so numer- 
ous that they were requested that since they were shelter- 
ed by us they should help our soldiers. Capt. Daniel Waters 
was ordered to prepare cannon for our use, and he and Ez- 
ra Sargeant were assigned to procure men to aid with the 
use of the cannon. The English batteries in the river often 
fired upon the inhabitants and the houses. Capt. Solomon 
Corey, whose farm was in the neighborhood of the present 
School Street, had a chain shot found later on his farm, as 
did the Nichols farmstead on Beacham Point, along with 
several others. 


During the balance of June, the British continued to sol- 
idify their position on Bunker Hill, and there was only oc- 
casional cannon fire. In that month the Town of Malden 
felt itself in a dangerous position and requested measures 
be taken by headquarters for its defense. The reply was 
that the town should make the best use of artillery for its 
own defense. It was obvious the Town was on its own. 


Also in June, ten companies were raised by the other 
colonies and sent to aid the Americans, General Washing- 
ton headed toward Massachusetts, and took command of 
the Army on July 3rd, designing a gradual plan of encircle- 
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ment of the British in Boston, utilizing as part of this en- 
circlement the militiamen of the various adjacent towns 
who had already been placed in strategic positions. 


The eastern, or left, wing of this encirclement commen- 
ced in the Chelsea Hills in what is now called Prattville. 
This wing was located on what we know as Mount Wash- 
ington, the western slope of which is Everett, and the east- 
ern, Chelsea. The hill was variously called Sagamore Hill, 
and in 1740 Chelsea Hill, and from 1855 Mount Washing- 
ton in honor of General Washington. 


Mr. John Adams, Librarian, Parlin Memorial Library, 
has contributed a memo containing information given by 
Major Walter Pratt who lived on this hill: 


“Without doubt General Washington ate or slept or 
both in one of the two farmhouses standing in that vicin- 
ity at the time of the Siege of Boston. Barracks were erect- 
ed here for American soldiers, and beyond, neare Boston, 
two companies were stationed. These were the troops 
which took part in the attack on Noddle Island for the pur- 
pose of securing British cattle. . .” 


This information is confirmed by a plaque presently af- 
fixed to the Prattville School on Washington Avenue at the 
corner of Murray Street in Chelsea (just over the Everett 
line). 


On the sister hill, Powder Horn Hill in Chelsea, Wash- 
ington had another outpost, part of the encirclement 
strategy. An ancient way or Indian trail connected these 
two hills. This trail was a part of the Salem Path which 
ran over the cast end of Mr. Washington along the water 
at the foot of Powder Horn Hill, and along what is now 
Washington Avenue in Chelsea and Revere, and still is a 
boundary line of Everett. The seacoast line ran from the 
Penny Ferry along the waterfront of Everett to the Ferry 
at Chelsea, where the Naval Hospital landing place was 
located, This prevented the British from getting to either 
South or North Malden, or to Medford. It can, therefore, 
be seen how close Washington and his troops were to 
what is now Everett. Perhaps he was here — there is no 
record. 


On the 23rd of July, 1775, Capt. Hatch was still at 
Beacham Station. with one company. Twenty men were 
on guard each day, and he had a relief of twenty more. 
He was assisted in the defense of the seacoast by Capt. 
Eleazer Lindsley who was assigned to the Сеттіѕһ Вер- 
iment of Winnisimmet (Chelsea). On August 6th two 
floating batteries came up the Mystic and fired several 
shots at the Everett side and landed a number of British 
regulars. Shots were fired at the Penny Ferry house and 
it was destroyed. Capt. Lyndsley, who was stationed 
there assisting Capt. Hatch, ran from the place. He was 


later court-martialed for this action. The area was immed- 
iately “beefed up” and several shots exchanged. 

On the 13th of August, two British barges and two 
sailboats, on their way to the floating battery in the Mys- 
tic, were bearing near Beacham’s Point. They were fired 
upon and retreated. As they retreated, they fired upon 
Americans at Winnisimmet (Chelsea) under Lt. Col. Bald- 
win. During the rest of August, the British continued to 
fire periodically across the Mystic. One shot was a direct 
hit at Beacham’s Point. On August 12th three British reg- 
ulars deserted and swam across the river to our side. On 
the same day two armed British boats sailed up the Mys- 
tic and were driven back by an American fieldpiece. On 
August 13th, two more British regulars deserted from 
Bunker Hill, swam the river and were captured, and on 
August 25th three from the floating batteries deserted 
while another came from the Charlestown shore. Again 
on September 7th, fourteen British regulars deserted to 


these shores. 
During the Fall of 1775, and the winter of 1775-76, 


Washington’s plan of encirclement was tightened. He was 
starving the British at Charlestown and Boston. Local 
troops continued to watch from the fortifications in the 
South Precinct, and they saw the river gradually freeze so 
that it was possible to walk upon it; this made it a likely 
spot for a landing by the British. However, such an attempt 
never took place. 


The local militiamen watched American troops and 
wagons and supplies cross the land of the South Precinct 
and head north. They saw part of Benedict Arnold’s de- 
tachment march through the area and encamp within the 
now Town of Malden, on the way to Quebec. Much dam- 
age was done to the area by the wheels of the wagons as 
deep ruts were cut in the narrow country roads, 


Finally, on the 3rd of March, 1776, Washington occu- 
pied Dorchester Heights, and on the 17th the British evac- 
uated Boston and Charlestown and the Siege was finally 
over, as was the immediate threat to our community. Capt. 
Hatch left Beacham’s Point with his company. Capt. Blaney 
left the Penny Ferry road with his militia, This ended the 
defense of our South Precinct seacoast, but did not end 
our participation in the War. 


The danger over, the attention of the inhabitants of 
the South and North Precincts, acting as one, was direct- 
ed toward the political aspects of the War. A meeting was 
called on May 27, 1776 to elect their Representative to 
the General Court, a Town Meeting Moderator, anda 
Committee to consider whether, if the Congress should 
recommend independence, the town should go along with 
that recommendation. Ezra Sargeant of the South Pre- 
cinct was elected Representative and Town Moderator. 
Rev. Eliakim Willis, also of the South, was named Chair- 


man of the Committee which rendered a fascinating doc- 
ument which should be preserved for all time. It shows 

a gradual shift in the attitude of the local inhabitants 
from loyalty to Great Britain to distrust of it and, final- 
ly, to the yearning to be free. Historians have said that it 
probably was written by the Rev. Peter Thatcher of the 
North Precinct, but since the Rev, Willis of the South was 
Chairman of the Committee, there is no question but that 
the contents reflected the attitude of the inhabitants of 
the South Precinct. (Document from Malden Town Rec- 
ords, Book 2, pages 85, 86 and 87). 


“To Mr. Ezra Sargeant 
Sir: 

A Resolution of the late Honourable House of Repre- 
sentatives: Calling upon the several towns in this colony to 
express their minds, with respect to the important ques 
tion of american independence is the occasion of our now 
instructing you. The Time was Sir when we loved the King 
and the People of Great Briton with an affection Truly fil- 
lial we felt ourselves interested in their Glory ; we shared in 
their Joys and Sorrows we cheerfully powered the fruit of 
all our Labours into the lap of the mother Country and 
without reluctance expended our Blood and our Treasure 
in their Cause. 

These were our Sentiments Toward Grate Britain while 
she Continued to Act the part of a Parant State we felt 
ourselves happy in our Conection nor wished to be desolved 
but our Sentiments are altred it is now the Ardent wish of 
our Soles america may becom free and Independent States: 
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A sense of unprovoked injuries will arouse the Resent- 
ment of most Peacefull, Such Injuries these Colonies have 
Received from Britain unjustifiable Claims have Ben made 
by the King and his minions to Tax us without our Con- 
sent, these claims have been prosecuted in a manner cruel 
and unjust to the highest Degree the Frantick Policy of 
Administration hath induced them to send fleets and arm- 
ies to america that by depriving us of our trade and cutting 
the throats of our Breathern they might awe us into sub- 
mition and Erect a Systim of Dispotism in america, which 
would So far Enlarge the Influence of the Crown as to en- 
able it to rivit their Shakles upon the People of Grate Brit- 
ап, 

This was brought to a Crises upon the ever memorable 
Nineteenth of April we remember the fatal Day the Expir- 
ing groans of our murdered Countrymen yet Vibrate on 
our Ears! we now behold the flames of their Peasful Dwel- 
lings asending to Heaven we hear their Blood Crying to us 
from the Ground Vengeance and Charging us as we Value 
the Peace of their remanes to have no further Conection 
with a King who can unfeelingly hear of the Slaughter of 
his subjects and Composedly Sleep with their Blood upon 
his Soul: 

The manner in which the war has been Prosecuted hath 
Confirmed in these Sentiments: Piracy and murder Robery 
and breach of faith hath been Conspicous in the Conduct 
of the Kings troops Defenseless Towns have Been attacked 
and Destroyed: The Ruins of Charlestown which are daily 
in our vew Dayly Remind us of this: The Cryes of ye wid- 
ows and ye orphen Demand our Attention they Demand 
that ye hand of Pity Shoud wipe ye tear from there Eye 
and that the Sword of their Country should Avenge their 
rongs, 


We long Entertained:hops that the Sperit of the British 
Nation would once more Induce them to Assert their own 
and our Rights and Bring to Condine Punishment the Eliv- 
ated Villins who have Trampld upon ye Sacred Rights of 
men and affronted ye Majesty of the People, 


We hopd in vain they have lost their love to freedom they 
have lost their Spirit of Just Resentment we therefore Re 
nounce with Disdain our Connection with a Kingdom of 
Slaves, we bid a final adue to Britain Could an Accomadation 
be Now affected we have Reason to think it would be fatal 
to the libertyes of america we should Soon Catch ye Contag- 
on of Vanality and Disapation, which hath Subjected Britons 
to lawless Domination, ware we Placed in the Situation we 
ware in in the year 1773 ware the Powers of appointing to Of- 
fice and Comanding the militia in the hands of Governors our 
acts Trade and manufactor would be Cramped: 

Nay more than this the life of every man who has been 
active in the Cause of his Country would be Endangred for 
these reasons as well as many others which might be Produc- 
ed we are Confirmed in ye oppinion that the Presant age will 
be Deficient in their Duty to God their Posterity and them- 
selves if they do not Establish an american Republick this is 
ye only form of Government which we wish to See Establish- 
ed for we Can never be willingly Subject to any other King 
than He who Being Possessed of Infinite wisdom Goodness 
and Rectitude is alone fit to Possess unlimited power: 

We have freely Spoken our Sentiments upon this Impor- 
tant Subject but we mean not to Dictate, we have unbound- 
ed Confidence in the wisdom and uprightness of the Contin- 
antall Congress with Pleasure we recolect that this Affair is 
under their Direction and we now Instruct you Sir to give 
them the Strongest Assuerance that if they Should Declare 


america to be a free and Independent Republick your Cons- 
tituance will Support and Defend the measure to the Last 
Drop of their Blood and the last farthing of their Treasure.” 


In June of 1776, several British vessels remained in the 
lower harbors in and around Boston. George Washington, 
after he had departed Boston, decided to clear wherever 
possible these vessels from the harbors, and he ordered 
troops of the Continental Army to occupy the shores on 
both sides, So long as British vessels remained in the har- 
bors, they were a threat to residents along the coast. Con- 
sequently, Capt. Benjamin Blaney was ordered to Point 
Shirley (now Winthrop) with his militia company to pro- 
tect the coast and to help drive the British vessels away. 
He arrived at Point Shirley in June with his militia and oc- 
cupied earthworks there for three days. At a given signal, 
all of the militia companies opened fire upon the British 
vessels in the harbor. The British decided it would be safer 
to put out to sea. With the exception of three vessels, they 
were driven from the waters there. The three vessels were 
captured, together with the cargoes they carried, and these 
stores of ammunition and cannon were added to the Amer- 
ican supply. 


In the action at Shirley Point were fifty-seven men from 
the Malden Militia. Of the fifty-seven, the following were 
from the South Precinct: 


Capt, Benjamin Blaney, Jr. 
Sarg. Nehemiah Oaks 
Samuel G, Sargeant, fifer 
Winslow Sargeant, drummer 


Samuel Baldwin 
Aaron Bucknam 
Benjamin Bucknam 
Joseph Burditt 


Joseph Perkins 
David Sargeant 
Jacob Sargeant 
Thomas Sargeant 


John Nichols Amos Shute 
Robert Oliver Ebenezer Shute 
Ebenezer Paine John Tufts 


Stephen Paine, Jr, 


The actual pursuit of independence shifted at this time 
from the local area to the other colonies. Many of the men 
from the South Precinct took great parts in the action as 
it shifted its focus to other sections of the developing na- 
tion. 


Before concluding, it is important to summarize biogra- 
phical information on several of the more prominent local 
patriots, The South Precinct had, at least, four “Super” 
Patriots, They were: Capt. Benjamin Blaney, Jr., Capt. Na- 
ler (Nailer) Hatch, Capt. Jonathan Oaks, and Capt. Daniel 
Waters. The first was a soldier on the ground; the others 
were, at first, land soldiers and then served on the seas. 


CAPT, BENJAMIN BLANEY, JR., Foot Soldier 


Capt. Blaney was born in what is now Everett on July 
24, 1738, the son of Capt. Benjamin Blaney. He grew up 
in the South Precinct, his home being located on what is 
now Partridge Terrace. His sister, Huldah, was married in 
that homestead to Capt. Joseph Wilson, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, on Sept. 20, 1753. The homestead remained standing 
until the era of the 1890's. 


Benjamin Blaney, Sr. was a respected man in the South 
Precinct, having served in the French and Indian War, and 
later as a trusted magistrate. In 1750/51, when Benjamin, 
Jr. was twelve years old, his father was found dead on the 
road returning from a mission. It was a mysterious death, 
and has never been solved. The Administration of the fath- 
er’s estate is dated 1750 and filed in the Middlesex Probate 
Court. On February 25, 1750/51, the widow of Capt. Ben- 
jamin Blaney, Sr. filed the following appeal with the auth- 
orities for Administration of the estate: 


“To the Honorable Judge Danford, Esq. 

Sir: these are to inform you of the decease of my beloved 
Husband, Benjamin Blany, and the Estate is Left Intestate 
and things are So Currumstanced that call for emediate Ad- 
ministration and Being under weak Curcumstances haveing 
taken advice of any Friends they advise me under any Cur- 
cumstances not to Administor and my Friends advise me, 
and it is my Desire that you would give Letters of Adminis- 
tration to Messrs. Thomas Pratt of Chelsea and Ezra Green 


of Malden and in so Doing you will oblidge a Sorrowful 
widow 
(Signed) Abigal Blany (her mark)” 


The widow of Capt. Benjamin Blaney, Sr. was Abigail 
(Bucknam) Blaney. 


Benjamin, Jr. followed in his father’s footsteps in the 
military way; both father and son were members of the 
Malden Militia. The father was Captain of that unit, and 
in 1765 the son was an ensign. In 1774, Benjamin, Jr. be- 
came captain of the same militia unit. 


It has been shown that during the Revolution, Capt. 
Blaney commanded the entire Malden Minuteman unit 
which answered the Lexington Alarm; that he erected 
earthworks and fortifications on the Penny Ferry Road 
on June 17, 1775; that his company participated in the 
removal of cattle from the islands in Boston Harbor in 
1775; and that he helped to drive the British ships from 
the waters at Point Shirley (now Winthrop) in 1776. 


After the Siege of Boston was lifted, Capt. Blaney re- 
sponded to a draft of soldiers in 1776, and with a company 
of eighty-eight men, marched to Fairfield, Connecticut, 
under Col. Samuel Thatcher, and from there to New Jer- 
sey to join the army of General Washington. In 1777-78, 
Capt. Blaney and his company were part of the guard of 
prisoners incarcerated at Prospect Hill (now Somerville) 


who had been captured in the campaign against General 
Burgoyne. 


The surrender of Burgoyne - October 16, 1777. Defeated at 
Saratoga, British Gen, Burgoyne and 5,791 men surrendered 
to the Americans, Some of his men were taken to Somerville 
and guarded by Capt. Blaney’s Company. 





After the war, Capt. Blaney took a prominent part in 
the affairs of the South Precinct, and remained in the area 
until 1818 when he sold his property and removed to 
Chester, Vermont. He lived there only two years and died 
on January 29, 1820. He apparently is forgotten there. 
An index card in the Division of Vital Statistics at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, shows this: 


“Benj Blaney, Esq. 
died January 29, 1820 age 82 
Brookside Cemetery, 
Chester, Vermont” 





While the name of Blaney disappeared from the records 
of the South Precinct after 1818, this Revolutionary War 
Captain remains as a patriot on our honor roll. 


CAPT. NALER HATCH, CAPT. JONATHAN OAKES, 
CAPT. DANIEL WATERS, Foot Soldiers and Privateers 


These Captains were, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
footsoldiers, but after the British were evacuated from 
Boston, they participated in privateering against enemy 
shipping. 

During the Revolutionary War, a privateer was any arm- 
ed vessel, owned by a private individual, who contributed 
it to the American cause. Each vessel so utilized was com- 
missioned by Gen. Washington to operate against the com- 
merce or war vessels of the enemy. Permission was grant- 
ed under a letter of marque, and the seaman involved was 
not considered a pirate. This practice was necessitated be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the American navy, and was 
also used in the War of 1812, but discontinued with the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 


CAPT, NALER HATCH 


No record of Capt. Hatch’s birth exists in either the 
South or North Precincts of Malden. He seems to be the 
Naler Hatch who was born at Truro, Mass., on February 
17, 1730/31, the fourth of ten children of John and Tab- 
itha Hatch. 

Capt. Hatch settled in the South Precinct, and for a time 
followed the sea as a mariner, but when the War broke out 
he temporarily forsook this profession and became Captain 


of the “home guard” on the day of the Lexington Alarm, 
and had charge of the entire defense of our seacoast along 
the Mystic River. He built earthworks and fortifications 
there, and remained entrenched in them until the Siege of 
Boston was lifted in 1776. 

After the British evacuated Boston on March 17, 1776, 
and after Hatch had left Beacham’s Point, he was not long _ 
in getting into another theatre of operation. He returned 
to his old Regiment, then commanded by Col. William Bond, 
which was the 25th Regiment of the Continental Line. His 
entire company was assigned with him and ordered to New 
York City. On March 20, Capt. Hatch and his company 
were ordered north by the Congress to help with the 
Conquest of Canada which had commenced in 1775 but 
which had run into serious trouble for the Americans. 


On April 20, they were sent up the Hudson River to Al- 
bany where they were taken over by Major General John 
Thomas. On May Ist, they arrived near Quebec. By this 
time, the Regiment was ridden with smallpox and lacked 
ammunition. Sighting a superior force near Quebec, they 
knew they could not survive, and they retreatéd. General 
Thomas died of smallbox. The rest of Bond’s Regiment, 
including those of Hatch’s Company who were not strick- 
en with the smallpox, made their way to Ticonderoga 
where on August 10, 1776, Naler Hatch watched one of 
his men die of the disease. 


Capt. Hatch then, apparently, returned to his first love 
— the sea, and on December 31, 1777 he was named 2nd 
Lieutenant of the sloop “Independence”, a privateer. The 
commander was Peter Pollard, and the owners, Isaac Sears, 
Paschal N. Smith, Samuel Broom & Company, and others 
of Connecticut. This sloop was fitted out for a six months 
cruise. In 1778 he was 2nd Lieut. on the brigantine “Hawke 
a privateer. His commanding officer was Capt. Jonathan 
Oakes, a neighbor of his from the South Precinct. This brig- 
antine captured several British vessels. In 1783, Hatch was 
commissioned commander of the brig “Lady Washington”, 
a privateer, owned by Crowell Hatch and others of Bos- 
ton. This seemed to have been Capt. Hatch’s last service in 
the War. 


Capt. Hatch continued to live in the South Precinct, 
and was an inhabitant of the east section, now East Ev- 
erett. His home was a “mansion house” within what is 
now the Woodlawn Cemetery. He had purchased lots of 
land there, one of forty acres and another of fifty acres. 
Part of it had previously belonged to Thomas Waite. 


His will (Docket No. 10746, Middlesex Probate) be- 
queaths to his wife, “one half the improvement of the 
dwelling house during the term of her life.” He made his 
son, Nathaniel Hatch, his heir, asking only that Nathaniel 
furnish his mother one-third of all the produce of the land 
and, “providing her fuel from wood already cut fit for the 


22 


fire...” He left his three daughters land which adjoined 
the land he left to his son, and requested they all be grant- 
ed passageway among their adjoining land. 


Capt. Naler Hatch died at his home on July 14, 1804. 
He is buried in the Bell Rock Cemetery in Malden, a slate 
stone standing over his grave. It reads: 

“In Memory of Capt, Naler Hatch 
Who died July 14, 1804 AEtat 73 


While the deare dust he’s left behind 
Sleeps in thy bosom sacred tomb 
Soft be his bed, his slumbers kind 
and all his dreams of joy to come,” 


A companion stone reads: 


“Reuben Hatch 
son of Capt, Naler and 
Mrs, Martha Hatch М 
who was drowned April 9, 1770 
age 17 years” 


CAPT. JONATHAN OAKS (OAKES) 


Capt, Oakes was born in South Malden on October 4, 
1751, the son of Jonathan Oakes, He was a fourth gener- 
ation descendant of the early settler, Thomas Oakes, who 
was of this area as early as 1689, Thomas Oakes, the ear- 
ly settler, had other sons, who had sons, and during the 
span of the life of Capt. Jonathan Oakes, he had cousins 


in almost every part of the South Precinct. The major 
Oakes land was located in the area of the present Everett 
Square. Oakes Street bears the name of the family. 


Before the Revolution, Capt. Oakes was in the fore- 
front of those seeking to keep the South Precinct separa- 
ted from the North, and to secure for the South part of 
the financial revenue of the whole town. He participated 
in securing a parsonage house for the South Precinct 
which was located near the corner of Main and Prescott 
Streets, As “Capt. Jonathan” he served on the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence from 1782 to 1784. 


His title of “Captain” was a nautical title, derived 
from years of sea-faring in a merchant service which was 
the forerunner of the Merchant Marine of today. On No- 
vember 2, 1776, his cousin, Uriah Oakes, together with 
William Shattuck, as owners of the brigantine “Hawke”, 
a privateer, petitioned that Jonathan Oakes be commis- 
sioned commander of that vessel, which was granted. 
This vessel carried a crew of eighty men, and ten guns. 


In April of 1777, the “Hawke” was being readied for 
a mission, Special permission was given during that month 
for all officers and men to do necessary work upon Sun- 
day, April 27, to “fit said vessel for sea”. On May 3rd, 
they set out and joined a naval expedition to Nova Sco- 
tia, under the command of Capt. John Manley. On arrival 


there, they found the British fleet at Halifax and there 
was an engagement. Some of the American vessels were 


captured. However, the “Hawke” became separated from 
the expedition and made it safely out to deep water. The 
length of time of this expedition was one month. 


Capt. Oakes continued operating the “Hawke” as a pri- 
vateer during the rest of 1777 and into 1778, capturing 
six British vessels. On April 22, 1779, he was commission- 
ed commander of the brigantine “Thomas”, another pri- 
vateer, owned by Thomas Harris and John Larkin, and on 
March 22, 1780 he was commander of the ship “Favorite”, 
yet another privateer, owned by William Shattuck of Bos- 
ton. On Dec. 29, 1780, he was commissioned commander 
of the brigantine “Patty”, and on that vessel in 1781 he 
captured the British brig “Betsey”. 


After the War, Capt. Oakes returned to his farm in the 
South Precinct and took an active role in its affairs. He 
was Representative of Malden in the General Court for 
twelve terms. He died in the South Precinct on August 16, 
1818 at sixty-seven, He is buried in the Bell Rock Ceme- 
tery in Malden, the slate stone over his grave reading: 

“Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Jonathan Oakes, Esq. 
who died August 16, A.D. 1818 
age 67 


“This dust shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpets joyful sound 
Then burst the bands with sweet surprise 
And in my Saviour’s image rise.” 





CAPTAIN JONATHAN OAKS (OAKES) 


Reproduced from an old cut in the EVERETT SOUVENIR, 
published in 1893, Loaned at that time by Mary O. Atwood 
who was Capt, Oaks’ great granddaughter, 


CAPT, DANIEL WATERS 


Capt. Waters was born in Charlestown in 1731, the son 
of Adam and Rachel Waters. He married there and remov- 
ed to the South Precinct shortly before the Revolution. 

He bought a homestead and farm in what is now Everett 
Springs, which, at one time, bore the name of Waters Spring 
in his honor. His property ran in a southerly direction down 
as far as the Island End River. 


In 1775, Capt. Waters was one of the Minutemen who 
answered the Lexington Alarm, and in the same year had 
charge of the town cannon. Primarily, he was a seaman, 
and it was while he was at sea that he gave his greatest ser- 
vice in the Revolution. 


His first engagement involved a local assignment; in 1775, 
Capt. Waters operated a gunboat on the Charles River. He 
used this gunboat to spy on the actions of the British fleet, 
passing the information back to headquarters and to the 
guard at Beacham’s Point. The next year, he commanded 
the schooner “Lee, and in that capacity he “sneaked” the 
captured British ship “Hope” by the British and into Bos- 
ton Harbor. The “Hope” had been originally captured by 
Capt. Mugford. 

Over a period of a year, as commander of the “Lee”, he 


captured four British transports, one of which carried 
part of a British Regiment, and thus deprived the British 


not only of their soldiers, but also of precious cargoes of 
wood, supplies and ammunition intended for the British 
army. Gen. Washington commended Capt. Waters for 
these maneuvers. 


The result of these engagements was that, by 1776, his 
name had become the occasion to frighten any British cap- 
tain making his way on the sea to help British forces. One 
of the tricks used by Capt. Waters was to feign that he 
was leading a vessel into safe harbor, and once he had done 
that, he would board the vessel and confiscate the cargo. 
It has been said that he hoisted false flags to deceive the 
British captains. 


In May of 1776, Capt, Waters was part of a naval force 
which put out to sea as part of the attempted Conquest of 
Canada, He captained the “Fox”, a stolen British vessel. 
The small flect sailed close to the harbor at Halifax. It was 
at the same time that American forces on the land there 
were in full retreat before a superior British force in Cana- 
da, The British naval forces were far superior to the Amer- 
ican, The “Fox”, along with other vessels, was captured. 
Capt. Waters was taken to Halifax as a prisoner, and then 
sent to New York for imprisonment. He was exchanged 
in 1778. 


This ordeal did not deter Capt. Waters from his purpose 
of participating in sea warfare. In July of 1779, he was 
commissioned captain of the ship “General Putnam”, 


which then joined a naval expedition, called the “Penob- 
scot Expedition”. The ship had been owned by a Nathan- 
iel Shaw. The assignment covered a period of two months 
during which he was involved in a naval engagement with 
the British at Castine, Penobscot Bay, Maine. It was a rout 
for the Americans, but Waters escaped. 


In December of 1779, Capt. Waters was on the sea a- 
gain, this time in the “Thorn” which set sail from Boston 
in the last days of the month, Off Nantasket, Waters spot- 
ted two British brigantines. He slowed down the progress 
of the “Thorn” to allow the British ships to catch up. An 
engagement ensued with the British “Tryon”. A bloody 
affair followed, but Waters was the victor. He pursued the 
second British brig, the “Sir William Erskine”, and engaged 
it in battle. Again, it was very bloody. Eighteen men in 
Waters’ crew were killed. He himself received a wound in 
the leg which affected him the rest of his life. 

Capt. Waters was at sea again in 1780, He sailed on the 
“Sparlin” from Liverpool to New York, In 1781 he com- 
mandered the ship “Friendship”. These were to be his last 
trips. He made his way home to his farm in Everett Springs, 
where he lived until March 26, 1816, when he died at the 
age of eighty-five years. 

There were other patriots of the South Precinct who 
had varied service in the Revolutionary War. David Buck- 
nam, Nathan Burditt, John Nichols, and Amos Sargeant 


served with Capt. Blaney guarding the British prisoners at 
Prospect Hill, Somerville in 1777, which prisoners had 
been taken in the Burgoyne Campaign. Serving in the Bos- 
ton Lines in 1778 were Sargent Nehemiah Oaks, Samuel 
Oliver, John Paine, Jacob Sargeant, and John Sargeant; in 
the Rhode Island service were Aaron Bucknam, in 1777, 
and Edward Oakes; at Ticonderoga in 1776 was Samuel 
Burditt; Solomon Shute was in service in 1775 with Capt. 
Samuel Sprague at Chelsea; John Sweetser was at Horse 
Neck in 1776 along with Robert Oliver; Adams Tufts and 
Jonathan Knower were in the three-years list. Capt. Nathan 
Sargeant served in various capacities from 1776 to 1779, 
including a stint as a guard at Winter and Prospect Hills. 
The roster of Revolutionary War Patriots of the area that 
is now Everett follows: 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR PATRIOTS OF EVERETT 


(1775 — 1783) 
(then the South Precinct of Malden) 


Capt. Benjamin Blaney 
Capt. Naler Hatch 
Capt. Jonathan Oaks 
Capt. Nathan Sargeant 
Capt. Daniel Waters 
Lt. Samuel Burditt 
Sarg. Nehemiah Oaks 
Sarg. Amos Shute 


Naler Hatch, Jr., fifer 
Winslow Sargeant, drummer 


Joseph Baldwin 
Samuel Baldwin 
Aaron Bucknam 
Benjamin Bucknam 
David Bucknam 
Nathan Bucknam 
Joseph Burditt 
Nathan Burditt 
Joseph Burditt 
Nathan Burditt 
Robert Burditt 
John Hatch 
Daniel Knower 
Jonathan Knower 
James Nichols 
John Nichols 
Edward Oaks 
Robert Oliver 
Samuel Oliver 
Ebenezer Paine 
James Paine 
John Paine 


Josiah Paine 
Stephen Paine, Jr. 
Joseph Perkins 
Amos Sargeant 
David Sargeant 
Ezra Sargeant 
Jacob Sargeant 
John Sargeant 
Phineas Sargeant 
Samuel G, Sargeant 
Silas Sargeant 
Solomon Sargeant 
Thomas Sargeant 
Ebenezer Shute 
Solomon Shute 
Benjamin Sprague, Jr. 
John Sweetser 
Adam Tufts 

John Tufts 

Joel Whittemore 
Thomas Wheeler 


They sacrificed “to the last drop of their blood 
and the last farthing of their treasure”, 


This list of patriots contains the names of all those who 
could be documented as having been of the South Precinct 
of Malden, geographically, from 1775 to 1783. Others ser- 
ved from Malden whose residences cannot be identified as 
being either of the North or South Precinct because of the 
lack of description of the location of their homesteads, at 
the time of the Revolution, either on deeds or in town or 
parish records. Such persons include, among others, Capt. 
Bernard Green who is recorded in the South Precinct rec- 
ords in 1787, but not during the Revolution; Capt. Isaac 
Smith who moved into the South Precinct just after the 
War; and Daniel, Jacob, Nathan and Thomas Parker who 
seem to have lived at the very end of Everett near the 
Malden line, but whose exact homestead location could 
not be determined. 


Some of the other South Precinct patriots are buried 
in the Bell Rock Cemetery in Malden. A plaque mounted 
on the Cemetery gate includes the names of the following 
South Precinct men: 


Capt. Samuel Burditt Stephen Paine 


John Nichols Joseph Perkins 
Nehemiah Oaks Capt. Amos Sargeant 
Edward Oaks David Sargeant 
Jonathan Oaks, Esq. Capt. Nathan Sargeant 
John Paine Thomas Sargeant 


Benjamin Sprague 


Some of the headstones standing over these graves are 
intact and readable; some are broken, while others are 
nearly buried in the ground. There are no Revolutionary 
War markers on the graves. The epitaphs engraved on the 
headstones are fascinating; some reveal the personalities 
of the men interred. The following three epitaphs are 
typical of the engravings in the cemetery: 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
Mr, Stephen Paine 
Who died December 18, 1815 
age 63 
Friends nor physicians could not save 
My mortal body from the grave 
Nor shall the grave confine me here 
When Christ my Saviour shall appear. 


Capt. Edward Oakes 
who died 

November 10, 1819 
AETAT 56 


Here rests my body mixt with 

Thy mother earth but rise my 

Soul assume some happier form. 
Written by himself 


In Memory of 
Capt. Nathan Sargeant 
Died Dec. 1, 1798 

age 63 


Step thoutful passenger and shed a tear over 
This grave which shelters a man to 
Misfortune from his early days, misfortunes 
Which he resisted with courage or submitted 
To with patience together with a 

Distressing disease, whose violence after 
Many years destroyed his fortitude and at 
Length his life, a man whose heart 
Accustomed to commisserate and whose step 
Hastened to alleviate affliction he gave 

To misery all he had, a tear, 





The Amos Sargent House — Ferry Street. The building at the 
right is Glendale Chapel, built іп 1882, 


THE HOMES OF 3 OF THESE REVOLUTIONARY WAR PATRIOTS 





eee Sean 


і Е The Bucknam House — Bucknam Street. Supposed to have been 
The Nehemiah Oakes House — Fery Siteet over 200 years old at the time of its destruction in the 1880s, 





-CONCLUSION-— 


Eleven years after the Revolution was won, the South 
Precinct, long struggling from lack of finances, collapsed. 
One important reason was the failure of the North Pre- 
cinct to share the ministeral funds with the South. In 1792 
the two Precincts were reunited and every sign of the in- 
dividuality of the South was destroyed, Even the meeting 
house on Sargeant’s Hill was dismantled piece by piece and 
the wood taken to the North Precinct. With unification, 
the Revolutionary War history of the South Precinct be- 
came buried in the record books of the mother town, and 
has remained buried for two hundred years, The South 
Precinct was not destined to regain its individuality for 
seventy-eight years — until Everett became a town in 1870. 


Gradually, the history of the South Precinct is being 
ferreted out. Mayor George R. McCarthy has recently 
made a very valuable find: he has located an original rec- 
ord book of the South Precinct which traces its history 
from 1737 to 1853, In the vault at the Parlin Memorial 
Library, a second South Precinct Record book has been 
found, and it is now in the possession of Mr. John Adams, 
Librarian. Such volumes are precious attestations to the 
history of Everett. As inhabitants of Everett, we should 
be proud to know that we do have heroes to honor, sac- 
red ground to hallow, and wonderful knowledge of the 


part the early settlers of this area played in the Great War 
between the colonies and Great Britain. 


When we, as Everettites, pass over the Mystic River, we 
should be able to let our minds dwell on Capt. Naler Hatch 
who dug in there with his company and watched Charles- 
town burn! We should be able to envision the troops and 
horses aboard the Penny Ferry crossing the river; and, if 
we were to look very closely, we should be able to see the 
heads of Capt. Blaney’s company peeking out through the 
apertures they cut out of the houses on the Penny Ferry 
Road to mount their cannon. 


As we celebrate this Bicentennial, we can re-live the 
march of our Minutemen to Lexington, led by Capt. Bla- 
ney, with the women and children tagging along, and with 
Winslow Sargeant drumming a rhythm for their footsteps. 
We can thrill with Jonathan Oaks as he pirates again in 
our cause, and with our “spy”, Capt. Daniel Waters, as he 
apparently very innocently leads British vessels over un- 
familiar waters, only to seize them in our name, bringing 
back their supplies to his home base. 


We can sympathize with the deprivations of our inhab- 
itants as they sacrificed almost everything to keep their 
“men” in clothing and in food. We can softly walk through 
the Bell Rock Cemetery and read the headstones which 
rest over the graves of these men. Even the most sophist- 


icated would be moved with awe as they realize that these 
simple country people, when they were alive, in their ill- 
fitting coats and insufficient boots, marched along the 
road to history. : 


And, above all, we are grateful for their lofty ideals as 
expressed in words addressed to Ezra Sargeant in 1776 in- 
dicating that in the cause of American Independence they 
would sacrifice “to the last drop of their blood and the 
last farthing of their treasure”. 


Ww 


The Seige of Yorktown — October, 1781 — The break- 
ing point in the war that led to American Indepencence, 
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